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“ It is the dividing of the prize, and not the obtaining of ‘it, that pre- 
“* sents the greatest danger.”—Swirt ; * Conduct of the Allies.” 
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“ FATHER AND MOTHER AND I.” 





Kensington, Sth Dec. 1827. 


Faomu the moment that the 
treaty of alliance against Turkey 
appeared, any man of sense must 
have guessed, pretty nearly, at 
the result. This, the last legacy 
of the “ glustrious Canning” ; 
this sort of codicil to his will in} 
behalf of this happy and rich na- 
tion, ia, it seems, now likely to 


eu 





prove of a piece with all the other 
fruits of his wisdom and. talents. 
When the news of the “ glorious 
achievement” came, I spoke of it 
at|under a motto, partly consisting 
of the words which form the title 
to this present article. . 

It was, as I said at the time, 
my opinion, that we hind joined 
with France and Russia out of 
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643 
fear; that we had joined. with 


these two real enemies against an 


old and real friend, because we 
saw, and, I believe, were flatly 
told, that they were resolved to do 
the thing themselves, if we refused 
to jointhem, It was in the teeth 
of our obvious interest that the 
thing should be done at all; but, 
we could not prevent it without 
war with France and Russia now, 
and with America in six months; 
and war is what we could not 
have, real war we could not have, 
without blowing the paper-money 
system into air; and, that would 
have been such a pity, just when 
it was going On in so prosperous a 
way, and was upon the eve of a 
transmutation into a system of 
gold! 1 believe, too, that our 
taking part against the Turk, 
or, at least, standing in a dis- 


graceful state of neutrality, was a 


condition on which we were to be 


‘“ Farner anp Morner anp [.” 
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allowed to come off with any thing 


like decency in the affair of Por- 
tugal. Weare, it seems; to-have 
the honour of entertaining Don 
Micvex (whom our newspapers 
have been abusing for years past) 
as a sort of compensation for the 
part we have acted towards our 
ancient and really true and natu- 
rally political ally the Turk, “who 
was the only ally that did not, at 
one time or another, desert us in 
our war against Buonaparte, and 
who was then always spoken 
of as a perfectly just and wise 
sovereign. 

The effect which has been pro- 
duced here, on the money affair, 
by mere rumours.as to what may 
possibly happen, in-consequence 
of this “ glorious achievement,” 
ought to convince even the most 
besotted, that real war*would,’ at 


once, destroy the paper, or fund- 
ing, system; or, at the very-least, 
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bring us.-to Bank-Restriction ‘and 
Assignats. We, in fact, continue 
borrowing, and adding to the 
Debt, evennow. We should then 
add to it 40 or 50 millions a year, 
perhaps; for, could we add to the 
present taxes? It is downright 
madness to think of such a thing. 
To sheer paper we must, there- 
fore, come; and what that paper 
would soon come to the histories 
of America and France have very 
plainly told us, and in a language, 
too, that can never be forgotten. 
The Ministers were, doubtless, 
convinced of the impossibility of 
going to war without producing a 
pecuniary convulsion; and’ yet 
they must go to war, or let France 
and Russia have their will with 
regard to Turkey. As the least 
disgraceful course, and the one 
best calculated’ to save appear- 
ances, they chose the alliance ; 


but, as [ said in my last article 


‘Decemser, 8,° 1827, 
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upon the subject, the aggression 
against the Turk, intended by our 
Ministers to save us from war, may 
produce war, and war, too, of a 
very extended and expensive cha- 


racter. This seems also to be the 


opinion of others; and how will. 


my readers stare to read the fol- 
lowing from the Oxipv Times and 


from the Mornine@ Curonicie of 


Tuesday ! 


OLD TIMES. 


“Tur news through the German 
papers is not less interesting. The 
Sultan received, as was to be expect- 
ed, the news of the battle of Navarino 
with the utmost indignation : but then 
we should tell his highness, that he 
ought to have been able to put an end 
to the war against the Greeks at an 
earlier period, and without forcing 
the friends of humanity to interfere, 
through the common sympathies of 
nature. It is expected, ‘among other 
measures, that a general arming of 
the whole empire will be ordered,’ 
Let the empire arm, we say, to pre- 


serve itself from dismemberment, 


X 2 
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We know, from many instances, | should they prove to have left on the 


more particularly in Switzerland, 
how efficacious a popular rising is to 
repel invasion, and how inefficacious 
towards foreign aggrandisement or 
aggression. England has no view,— 
France has nu view,—Russia, we 
trust, has no view, to territorial ac- 
quisition, We only want to protect 
a miserable race from extermination, 
and to restore them to those rights 
to which, in the present enlightened 
state of the world, it is clear that all 
its inhabitants are entitled. 

“In the mean time, we cannol 
conceal, that the news which we our- 
selves received last night, up to the 
10th ultimo, without altering our 
opinion of the importance of concilia- 
tory conduct, impairs, to a certain 
degree, our hopes of its prevalence 
or adoption in the councils of the 
States interested. The embargo, as 
we stated, was laid on in the port of 
Constantinople; and on that day it 
was strongly believed that the nego- 
tiations would be broken off. Nearer 
home, also, it has been reported,— 
we know not on what authority,— 
that the Ambassadors had left Pera. 


Leave they would, of course, if the 


negotiations were broken off ; and 


account just specified, the steps me- 
naced were—first, a blockade of Con- 
stantinople,—next, pecuniary aid to 
the Greeks,—and last, though not 
least, the occupation of the three prin- 
cipaities of Servia, Moldavia, and 
Walachia. These projected measures 
—ihe second not convenient, (unless 
it proceed from individuals,) the last 
open to many objections on the score 
of expediency,—make us Fervently 
hope that the Sultan will adopt pru- 


dent measures, and not force us to 
exlremitlies.” 


MORNING CHRONICLE. 


“ We fear we can no longer hold 
out hopes of the possibility of peace 
being preserved with Turkey. Peosi- 
tive information was received yester- 
day, that the Porte has refused all 
farther negotiation, or even inter- 
course, with the Ambassadors of the 
Allies, and has also refused the me- 
diation of Austria. An appeal has 
been made to all good Mussulmen, 
to avenge the insult which has been 


committed. Great apprehensions are 
entertained for the durability of the 
Alliance under the present very CTi- 
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tical circumstances, on which some 
of those did not calculate who entered 
into the treaty more with a view to 
cain time with Russia, than to come 
to a rupture with Turkey, which 
would have the effect of delivering 
over the latter Power to the former. 
The affair of Navarino has, however, 
But if 


we were to say that the result has 


committed our Government. 


been one of satisfuction, or that it has 
not given rise to very unpleasant fore- 
lodings, we should only be mislead- 


inz our readers.” 

Now, all this may, perhaps, be 
stock-jobbing work; but, still, 
there is reason to believe it to be 
in earnest: and, if it be in ear- 
nest, what have these, and. other 
papers, to answer for, when we 
look back at their language when 
the news of the “ glarious achieve- 
ment” arrived? It is now dis- 
covered, that we joined in the 
aggression against the Turk, 
‘more with a view to gain time 


‘with Russia, than to come to a 
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“rupture with Turkey”! Won- 
derful discovery ; especially after 
I had said nearly the same thing, 
a month ago. Not, however, to 
gain time only, but in the hope 
of pacifying Russia ; in the hope 
of weaning her, by humouring, 
from her projects of aggrandize- 
‘ment! Vastly wise, to be sure; 
it being so well known, that am- 
bitious and encroaching people 
are easily cured if you will but 
give way to them and humour 
them sufficiently! The oddest of 
all things in the world, to be sure, 
to assist an enemy, and almost a 
natural enemy, a most powerful 
enemy, in beating duwn a fast 
and rather feeble friend, in order 
to gain time with that enemy ! 
Gain time for what? To prevent. 
Russia from overrunning Turkey 
to be sure ; and in order to pre- 
vent her from overrunning Tur. 


key, we join her in heating down 
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the power of the Turks! Jf this’ 
be not a new sort of political 
doctrine ; a new sort of political 
principle to move upon, it must 
have lain hidden somewhere, 
very deeply buried amongst Dr. 
Biacx’s “ antellactooal” rari- 


ties. 


So, then, the Doctor fears that 


“ Fatuer axp Morner Anp I.” 





he can no longer hold ont to his 
readers any hopes of a possibility 
of preserving peace with Turkey ! 
This is a pretty abrupt transition 


from the Docror’s long string of | 


halcyon promises. But, 


even 
the the 


is with Russia 


Docror blinks 


it 


now, 


matter; for, 
and France, and not with Tur- 
key, that we are in danger of 
having war. In sucha chge we 
must have recourse to Austria; 


but not one step will Austria 


move without money from us ; 


and money from us, Austria can- 


not have, let the necessity be 
what it may. 
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The Docror has discovered; : 
that there are great apprehensions 
entertained as to the “ durability 
of the alliance.” 1 told the Docror. 
so, pretty nearly a month past; 
and, if we could go to war, it 


would not all surprise me to see 


|England in alliance with the 


Turks, against the Russians and 


‘the French, which would be as 


happy an illustration as any but 
a factious man could wish for, of 
the wisdom, the foresight, the 
profound policy of the lately de- 
parted and most botheration and 
flabbergaster Mr. Caxninea. 
Anva Bronie, after saying that 
we had not entered on a-crusade 
against the Infidel, but had step- 
ped forward ‘' purely in the cause 
of humanity,” tells us a dismal 
story enough. She says, that as 
to views of foreign aggrandise- 
ment, or territorial acquisition, 
England has no such view ; France: 
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(how eomes she to know it ?) has | 
no such view; and’then she adds, ; 
“ Russia, we TRUST, has no 
such view.” ‘ Now, what the devil 
does Anna place her trustin? It 
is plain that the“ old paunch” is 
lying all the while; that she be- 
lieves Russia to have such view; 
but that she wishes to wrap the, 
thing up, and to keep it a little 
longer as a saleable mystery. 
She next goes on to say, that we, 
for our parts, ** only want to pro- 
“ tect a miserable race from ex- 
“ termination, and to restore them 
“to those rights, to which, in the 
“ present enlightened state of the | 
“ world, it is clear that all its in- 
‘habitants are entitled.” 

Now, Awna, if it be so-very 
clear, that the Greeks are entitled 
to all the blessings that Burperr 
aud Hosnovuse were so anxious 
to get the Greek money for from 
the Deputies to: bestow upon the 
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Greeks, do you not think that the 
English’ people, as well as the 
Greeks, are, in the present ‘en- 
lightened state of the world, eti- 
titled to some small portion’ of 
those ‘rights that their forefathers 
so amply enjoyed? If it be so 
clear that we ought to go to war 
to restore the Greeks to what you 
call their rights; but in real sins 
cerity and ‘truth, | to make them 
the slaves of the Jews and jobbers 
of London; what, good woman; 
do you:think of the Africans, 
whom we have in the West In- 
dies? This hypocrisy is too shal- 
low to pass, and only serves to 
make the world ascribe wicked 
motives to an act of egregious 
folly. .Without this hypocrisy the 
act will always be called exces- 
sively mean, or excessively fools 
ish; but with this hypocrisy there 
‘will be wickedness superadded. 

_ Anna, this poor old drivelling woe 
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655 
man, who is one of Mr. Broven- 
an’s ‘ best public instructors,” 
and who puts forth nonsense and 
lies enough, during any month of 
the year, to furnish any circu- 
lating library in the kingdom ; 
this old newspaper virago con- 
fesses now, that she cannot “ con- 
ceal” that her hopes of the preva- 
lence of conciliatory conduct in 
the councils of the States inte- 
rested are considerably “ impair- 
ed.” Impaired, old girl, every 
thing is impaired in you, except 
your love of the “‘ stoof,” as they 
call it in Yorkshire. But, what 
does this best possible instructing 
old girl mean, by the States inte- 
rested! Turkey is but one state, 
at any rate. And, indeed, what 
she says directly afterwards proves 
that she points at Russia as likely 
to pursue a conduct not very con- 


ciliatory. What a far-seeing old 


creature it is? 


It is a perfect 


“ Farger anp Moruer anp I.” 








witch as soon as it has got the 
news from Paris. 

She next tells us of the pro- 
jected measures of these very kind 
and harmonious allies, im case 
the negotiation should be broken 
off with the Turk. These. mea- 
sures, she says, are, first, a 
blockade of Constantinople; se- 
cond, pecuniary aid tothe Greeks; 
and, last, the occupation of Ser- 
via, Motpavia, and Waxacata, 
by the Russians, of course. Of 
the first measure AnNa gives no 
opinion; the second, she says, 
not convenient (unless it proceed 
from INDIVIDUALS). Anna 
certainly sips with somebody be- 
sides the Muses. She sips of 
something a little ardent, toa cer- 
tainty ; for what sober soul ever 
imagined, that individuals, in that 
enlightened state in which they 
have been placed by Bunpett, 


Hosnovuse, and’ En.ice, would 
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now spend their money -upon 
Greek Bonds! Lastly; says Anna, 
the third measure, the occupation 
of Servia, Moldavia, and Wala- 
chia, is open to many objections, 
on the score of ‘ expediency.” 
Therefore, says she, we FER- 
VENTLY hope (one would think 
she was along with Doctor Bro- 
DIE, at prayers) that the Sultan 
will adopt prudent measures, and 
not force us to extremities. Ex- 
tremities, Anna! What extremi- 
ties greater canyou be forced to, 
than destroying his ships and 
slaughtering his people, and this, 
too, without the smallest provoca- 
tion. in the world; without one 
single act of a hostile, or even of 
an unfriendly nature, committed 
on his part. -His fleet was de- 
stroyed, and his people were 
slaughtered, because, and only 
because, he was engaged in sub- 
duing his revolted subjects, He 
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had committed no act of aggression 
directly or indirectly, towards any 
one of his assailanfs. Prudence, 
in such a case, is to obtain 
revenge, if possible; “and even 
now, his new offence is, that 
he will not negotiate with those 
thus wantonly at- 


have 


tacked and injured him; and 


who 


for this, he is warned by Anna, 
not to force us to extremities. 
Doctor Brack assumes an 
humbler tone: he says; indeed, 
that our Government has been 
committed by the affair at Nava- 
rino; and the Docror is right . 
‘enough in calling it an affair, or 
any thing else, rather than a glo- 
rious vietory; but the Docror 
confesses, that, it would only be 
to mislead his readers, if he were 
to say that-the affair has produced 
a satisfactory result; or that it 
has not given rise to very unplea- 
sant forebodings. Very unplea- 
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sant indeed, Doctor, to those 
who see any ill in the blowing up 
of the funding system, and J, for 
my part, am not one of those. 
What [ think likely is this: 
that Russia will, with very little 
ceremony, march into the Turk- 
ish Provinces, urged to do it se- 
cretly by France, and besought 
by England upon her knees not to 
do it. England has no power to 
prevent the invasion, other than 
through the aid of Austria; and 
when Austria finds, as she will 
find, that she can get no money 
from England, she will negotiate 
with Russia, and come in for a 
share of the Turkish dominions 
France will, I dare say, join cor- 
dially with Russia in sweeping 
away this old ally of England ; 
and if we really get into a war 
with France and Russia, or with 
either of them, the Americans 


will, withia six months after the 
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war begins, put to the test onr 
courage and our power to main- 
tain our ancient rights on’ the 
seas. The thing may not go to 
this extent: the funding system 
may crumble to pieces, or it may 
be in such a‘shattered state, as to 
induce the nation quietly to’sub- 
mit to any thing that France and 
Russia may like to do; but, if 
the funding system could stand; 


if by any tricks of borrowing 


‘money or shaffling of paper; if 


we could thus hobble along in a 
war for a few months, such; inall 
human probability, would be the 
parties engaged in that war. 

I would have my readers reflect 
a little on the great difference’ 
between the effects of war ‘to be’ 
carried on now, = the effects of 
the late war :. when that war ‘be~ 
gan, the taxes amounted to only 
sIxTEEN millions a year, and 


bank notes of all descriptions had 
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always been regarded as equally 
valuable with gold. When:that 
war began, the poor-rates amount- 
ed to little more than two millions 
a year. When that war began, so 
small a note as five pounds’ had 
never been seen; and there was 
the coast clear for the minister to 
spread forth his notes, and to bor- 
row from the whole nation in all 
sorts of ways. No doubt -had 
ever existed as to the durability 
and solidity of the funds; and, 
besides these, the nation was 
alarmed, from. one end to the 
other, at the cry of danger to pro- 
perty and religion. All those cir- 
cumstances would now be wanting: 
indeed, instead: of sixteen there 
are sixty millions of annual taxes, 
and the farmers, tradesmen, 7 
nufacturers, and merchants, are 
stripped of the means of lending 


money to the Government, or ren- 


dering personal service. Our 


ministers could ‘not call upon us 
to fight against= Atheists in the 
persons of the subjects of those 
well-beloved Boursons whom we 
restored, and of ‘the Christian 
magnanimous Emperor of Rus- 
sia, with both of whom, let it be 
observed, we are now in warlike 
alliance.. There would be no 
zeal in fighting against these most 
Christian Kings, and Emper 

and even were we to have a 
war only with the Turk, Anna 
Bropie could never make us be- 
lieve, that we are in danger of his 
coming and making us all “ Mus- 


sulmans.” 


But, that feature (not funda- 


mental feature, as Castlereagh ° 


used to say) which would most 
strongly distinguish this war from 
the last, is this, that that was a 
war of endless and uninterrupted 
seehtttuiinghe, and particularly a 
war of PRIZE-MONEY, which 
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cheered the nation on to borrow- 


ing and spending and spending 


and borrowing till it got saddled 


with a debt, which must finally 
break its back. These victories, 
this prize-money, would not mark 
another war; not that I have any 
doubt of the courage of English- 
men: that is a vulgar topic, and 
suited only for. the mere rabble, 
such as those thoughtless crea- 
tures who stuck daurel leaves in 
the caps of the soldiers of the 
guards when they were marching 
off, just after the olian speech 
of Mr. Cannine. Perhaps, the 
naval officers, too, might act very 
well, notwithstanding Mr. Hume’s 
just observations on the promo- 
tions in the navy; but, it must be 
a war of hard knocks; much cry 
and little wool ; 
ORDERS IN COUNCIL; not 


a war in which men would get 


rich by ‘aking vessels of the ene- 


not a war of 








my and giving them up for pay- 
ment, with a total disregard of the 
law, both civil and naval. A 
war of hard knocks it must be, 
and especially if the Americans 
join in it, who, be it observed, 
sigh for the opportunity of making 
us give up that right of search, 
which is worth to us forty times as 
much as all our colonies put to- 
gether. Let it be remembered, 
that when we made the last peace 
with America, which was actually 
proclaimed as silently and with as 
little show as a proclamation is 
issued for the admission or shut- 
ting out of corn: when we con- 
cluded that peace, it was mutually 
agreed, or, at least, the Americans 
assented to leave UNDECIDED 
the question of the right of | 
search! This was very ominous. 


Though the Bourbons were re- 


stored, though “ legitimacy ” was 


triumphant, though she had fo 
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contend with us single-handed, 
and though her negotiators had 
not heard of our total and dread- 
{ul discomfiture at New Orleans; 
still she was resolved not to give 
up that point; and we were com- 
pelled to let it sink ont of sight, 
or to continue the war with her. 
Since that time she has been in 
negotiation with us, for a treaty 
relative to mutual assistance be- 
ing afforded to the two nations, 
for putting an end to the trade in 
slaves to Africa. The treaty was 
concluded and approved of by the 
President; and ghad been ap- 
proved of by the Ministry and 
the King in England; but (and 
pray mark this well), it contained 
a stipulation, authorizing the ships 
of war, of either of the two na- 
tions, to SEARCH for slaves the 
merchant ships of either nation. 
For this cause, and for this cause 


only, the treaty was rejected by 
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ithe Senate of the United States, 


and thus became no treaty at all, 
the law of America requiring the 
assent of the Senate before rati- 
fications could be exchanged, » 
These facts, which are wholly 
undeniable, can leave no doubt 
in the mind of any reasonable 
man, that no power in America 
would dare to acquiesce in the 
exercise of our right of search, 
unless compelled to it by dire 


be no doubt in the mind of any 
rational man, that this nation 


never could carry on war, not 


only without success, but without 
utjer ruin, if stripped of the exer- 
cise of the right of search. During 
the last war we exercised it con- 
stantly and most unsparingly : we 
laid the whole commercial world 
under heavy contribution: we 
extended the right far beyond its 
former limits; and, coupling it 





extremity in war. And there can . 
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667 “ Farner AND 


with the right of blockade, we ac- 
tually took possession of a. large 
part of the property of the world. 
This would be all wanting now: 
we might keep a great fleet 
splashing about upon the waves; 
but the trade of our enemies 
would be carried on by: the Ame- 
ricans, or we must have that long- 
sided, acute, adventurous, and 
brave race amongst our enemies. 
I trust that this will not be the 
ease until England has shaken off 
this load of debts and funds ; until 
the King has no Quaker-associ- 
ates in his prerogative of making 
money for his people; and then 


Englishmen would see their island 


sunk out of sight in the waves, | 


before they would yield their most 
precious birth-right, the sovereign- 
ty of the seas, which they have 
claimed for seven hundred years, 
and which they have always ex- 
ercised, except in times of mis- 
rule. The late war against Ame- 
rica was unjust on our part; for, 
we exercised the right of taking 
their own native subjects out of 


their own ships, and making them 
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serve us. This. forms mo part of 
our rights; but we have a right 
to take the enemy's goods from 
j out of the ship of a friend; and if 
we do not exercise this right, we 
are the weakest nation in Europe, 
We shall: have it, how- 
ever, to fight for, and this. greatly 


in. war. 


adds to the dangers of war. 

All other nations know our si- 
(uation as well as the best of us 
do. The Turk knows all about 
the paper money, a great deal 
better than. Anna Bropre and 


Docror Buack does; and, if Ane 





na Bronte can tell us, as she did 
the other day, that the Bank of 
France consented to save our Bank 
at the time of the “ Late Panic,” 
the French Ministers cannot be 
very ignorant of the. means of 


working upon our nerves. In 





short, it is this debt, for the 
geting rid of which I have been 
| so anxious, and for which anxiety 
[have been so politely treat- 
‘ed.in Parliament as well as 
out: it is this debt that keeps us 
down, and that has particularly 


driven us to lend France and 
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Russia our assistance Jn-an en- 
deavour to cripple our old friend 
the Turk. The first fear upon 
every occasion like the preseut 
is; the very first thought is, and 
must be, with the Minister, what 
effect will this affair have upon the 
paper system ? The moment he 
proceeds to think of the conse- 
quences, he starts back ; and thus 
it is, and thus it must be, as long 
as this debt shall exist. If my 
proposed equitable adjustment had 
taken place when petitioned for by 
the county of Norfolk, we never 
should have seen a Russian fleet 
at Spithead, much less should we 
have seen England joined in that 
aggression against the Turk, of: 
which, in all probability, she will 
now have to rue the conse- 


quences. 
Wa. COBBETT. 
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CATALOGUE 


OF 


AMERICAN TREES, SHRUBS, PLANTS, AND SEEDS, 


FOR 


BY MR. 


N. B. Genttemen who may 
want Trees or Seeds will please 
to apply (either personally or by 
letter) at Kensington, where my 
place of residence is well known ; 
orat the Office of the Register, 
No. 183, Fleet-street.—If the ap- 
plication be made by letter, it 
would be far the best way to direct 
the letter to Fleet-street, addressed 
fo me, It will then reach me 
without any delay; and the order 
Will be executed directly, if re- 
quired ; and, if Gentlemen wish 
to have the Trees kept to the 
Spring (the last half of March 
and the first half of April being 
very good times for planting), they 
shall be put by, kept with care, 
and sent off at the time requested. 


SALE 


COBSETT. 


I am this day taking up (I 
believe) not much short of a mil- 
lion of trees by the hands of six- 
teen Englishmen, boarded and 
lodged in my farm-house, and 
about thirty Englishmen, Irish. 
men, and Scotchmen promiscu- 
ously, who, in these short days, 
give me their labour in exchange 
for 2lbs. of bread, such as every 
one of my family eats, and such 
as the ladies and gentlemen of 
two gentlemen’s families, have 
requested the favour to be sup- 
plied with. It is, indeed, the 
very best bread I ever tasted, 
made from flour ground by my 
own men in one of Mr, Parke’s 


most useful little steel mills ; but 
from wheat for which I gave at 
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the barn door seven shillings and ee off, as soon as they were 
sixpence a bushel, while the ave- bacon of the conditions ; and 
rage price of wheat is less than |that all the Englishmen stuck 


six shillings. Besides these 2 Ibs. | close to the stuff, and the whole 


of bread per day, I give these | marched off at night, with the fruit 

“helps,” as the Americans very |of their labour wrapped up in an 
| 

correctly call them, half a pound | American “ best public instrue- 


of good sound Cheshire cheese, | for.” Oh! how it would have glad- 
| 


and 2 Ibs. of mutton or pork, just dened the heart of Mr. Brovenan, 
| 


| 


whole sheep or whole pig pro-| rags, delighted, as he would have 
I 1 5 I >”? D ’ 


as it may suit me, taking the} to see them trudging off in their 
miscuously, but keeping all the | supposed, with the ‘‘ antullactooal 
heads and feet and shanks for raparst” that they were about to 
myself. | enjoy ; and how glad was I to be 

I began to put this system in able, consistently with my own 
operation yesterday morning (3rd) interest too, to send home to a 
December) at Kensington. TF if-| good supper of bread and meat, a 
teen sons of the “ sister kingdom ” | score of my countrymen, to whom 
came in to render me their assist | I had been obliged to make an 
ance, and they were followed, in | advance upon their bread and 
a short time afterwards, by Eng- ! cheese, in order to enable them to 
lishmen who are absolutely in | tug on till night, though, God 
want of food. The sons of Sr. | knows, that night was but a few 
Parrick had not, it seemed, been | hours distant from the morning. 
duly apprized, nor any of them, as! The reason alleged by the Irish- 
they said, of the species of reward men for wanting part of the pay- 
they were to receive for their help. | ment in money, was, that they had 
It is curious to observe, that nine RENT to pay: just so, said I; 


out of the fifteen Irishmen, actu- | and that is just the very reason 


ally put down the spade, and | why you shall have no money from 
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me. Come and share, if you 
choose, in our food ; but one far- 
thing of my money shall never go 
to an Irish landlord, not even in 
the purchase of Irish provisions. 
To-day (4th Dec.) the “ helps ” 
have considerably increased~ in 
number. For many reasons, I 
work in this way by fits and starts. 
The ‘ helps” want to be instructed 
in their work. J, myself, must be 
present with them, and also my 
foreman. Our time, and especi- 
a'ly mine, is precious ; and there- 
lore I have done, in one day, by 
forty men, what another would 
have done in twenty days by two 
men. J bring the whole body to- 
gether at their work, so.as to have 
every man under my eye at one 
and the same time. I take notice 
of their different capacities ; and 
in about an hour after they begin, 
all having begun with the spade 
to take up trees, the distribution of 
the labour is: made: some taking 
Up trees; some sorting them, the 
large from the small ; some count- 
ing them into hundreds and thou- 


sands; some laying them by the 





heels in little rows, after they are 
eounted; some carrying them from 
those who have counted them, to 


those who are laying them regu- 


larly by the heels. I began yes- 


terday morning ; and, by this day 


‘week, I shall not be far from being 


done. Then, when an order is 
received (if the weather be open), 
it can be executed instantly, as 
there will be some men at Ken- 
sington, constantly packing up 
trees, from this time to the middle 
of April, but not later. 

The orders which I havehitherto 
received, could not be well exe- 
cuted until now. Now, however, 
these all shall be executed di- 
rectly; all of them before Saturday 
night. I beg to add here, for the 
information, and for the real use 
of gentlemen. in the country, that 
they suffer greatly in the business 
of planting, from. supposing, that 
persons who call themselves nur- 
serymen and gardeners, must b 
had for works of this sort, The 
deuce is in it, if 1 can want ex- 
perience in this way; and I de. 


clare, most sincerely, that I would 
Y 2 
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not exchange my sixteen men, who [ 
are, all of them, except two, di- 
rectly from the plough, for any 
twenty men that I could select 
from the best managed nurseries 
in and about London. The coun- 
trymen are attentive; they are 
careful; and, as we used to find 
them in the army, they are, above 
all things, tractable and obedient. 
Every officer in the army knows, 
that it is easier to stick upright, 
and to make strut along like a Lord, 
a score of round-backed coun- 
try fellows that drag their heavy 
heels two feet behind their nose, 
than it is to give any thing of to- 
lerable appearance to one single 


artisan, or broken down dandy. 


They take notice of what you say | 


to them; they do what they are 
bidden to do; and I have always 
found, that one clear explanation, 
that one showing particularly, was 
quite enough. They have no in- 
fernal conceit and pride to get 
over ; they look upon the most mi- 
nute part of your instruction, as 
being of some importance ; their 


ploughmen’s or ploughboy’s habits 


have taught them to KEEP ON; 
and every man knows, who knows 
any thing of this matter, that it is 
the tortoise and not the hare, that 
arrives at the end first. 
Having given this account of 
the way in which I am preparing 
my trees for sale, I shall now pro- 
ceed to give a list, first of the seve- 
ral forest trees; placing against 
each, remarks here and there, as 
I may think it necessary. The 
reader will see, that I have intro- 
duced into this list, one of the 
Bircues, which I lately observed 
were all too small for sale this 
When I caine to examine 
them, I found that there were some 


year. 


| of the White Birch that were quite 


big enough for transplanting into 
a little nursery. These, therefore, 
though there are but few of them, 
I shall sell ; and that, too, at the 
common price of forest trees, 
though I have so few: first come, 
first served ; and those who canno! 
have them this year, can, if they 
choose, have them next. 

I think it necessary to repet! 
the remark, that, to save the trou- 
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681 
ble of much writing, I have num- 
pered all the Trees and Shrubs ; 
and also the Apple Trees; but 
that these numbers do not follow 
one another regularly, having 
been made to correspond with, or 
rather to indicate the several 
sorts of Trees and Shrubs, at the 
time when J sowed the seeds of 
them; and I was obliged to place 
ihe numbers regularly after one 
another in my List, according to 


the order in which I received the 


seeds. But, any Gentleman may | 


save himself the trouble of writing 
the name of any Tree or Shrub, 
and just use the number instead : 
lor instance, if a Gentleman want 


‘ Deciduous Cyprus,” and want 
ahundred of them, he writes in 


his list, 100 of No. 10, and so on. 
With this preface, which I have 
not been able to make .0 clearly 
explanatory as I should wisb, 
without taking up more of the 
lime of the reader than he may 
be desirous to bestow upon such 


a subject, I shall now insert my 
List. 
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FOREST TREES. 


No. 1. Locust. (Psuedo Acasia.) 
Ist Class, 10s. for 100... 


2d Class, 8s. — 100. 
3d Class, 6s. — 100. 


I had divided the Locusts, in 
my list of the other day, into five 
classes; but, upon taking them up, 
I find that they cannot, consistent 
with any reason or utility, be divid- 
ed into more than three classes. 
The prices of the five were, 10s., 8s., 
6s., 4s., and 2s., making an average 
of 6s. I now divide them as, above, 
and the average is still the same, 
There are very ‘few really weak 
plants this year, Those of the third 
class are short, and afew of them 
weak; but, they will make very 
fine plants next year. The other 
two classes may go into plantations 
directly, and will beat any trees of 
double their height. The biggest 
are the best, to be sure; but the 
2d class will do very well. I would 
recommend the sd. class to be put 
intoa Nursery in'a Kitchen Garden, 
for a year, rows at 2 feet apart, and 
plants at six inches, Any one whio 
disposes of a plat of ground thus, 
and cuts the trees off at an inch 
from the ground, in May, or before 
mid-June, will be surprised at the 
coppice that he will have in the 
Autumn. But weeds must not be 
suffered to choke them in.May, 
June and July. 


No. 4. White Ash. (Frazxinus 
Americana.) 4s. for 100. | 

No, 5. Black Ash. (Fraxinus 
Sambucifolia.) 4s. for 100. 

No. 116. Red Ash. (Fraxinus 
Rubra.) 4s. for 00. 


These are, all of them, some of 


saw, All the Black Ash are fit to 
go into ‘emg alone; and, as 
to the other two, they caine up so 
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thick, that there are many small 
ones amongst them which I propose 
tokeep (after transplanting them) 
until another year. If, however, 
any Gentleman should wish to have 
a parcel of these little ones, which 
are much taller, however, than I 
ever saw an English seedling Ash, 
he may have them at 3s. a hundred. 


No. 6. Puane. (Planus Occi- 
dentalis.) 5s. for 100. 


In my last list, I put down these 
at ten shillings a hundred, having so 
very few, that are at any size at all; 
but, upon reflection, 1 think it will 
he better to charge at once that 
which I think [ can afford them at 
in future; and that is, five shillings 
a hundred. I have now discovered 
the mode of making the seed grow. 
I have many thousands of the plants, 
which I shall transplant by and by, 
and which will be fine plants next 
fall, a footor two high; but I have 


very few large enough to trust out of 


my own hands, atpresent, and though 
the greater part of them are already 
ordered at ¢en shillings a hundred, I 
shall sell them at five. 


No. 93. Turip-rree. (Lyrioden- 
drum Tulipicfera.) 10s. tor 
100. 


Trees are like children, and, indeed, 
all animals, in one respect; namely, 
the better the breed of them, the 
more plague you have to raise them, 
as | have found by a sort of hogs, 
that I got from Mr. Price, of Ryall 
in Worcestershire; the only fault 
of which, when once I have got 
them, is to keep them from being 
fat, for if not kept poor, whicir is 
very difficult, the wretches will: not 
breed; and I have a sow, which I 
dare say will weigh five and twenty 
score, that was a passenger from 
Worcester to London, in a little 
crockery-ware crate, which came by 
the canal, early,in April last. These 
tulip-trees, of which to see the seed 
is very difficult, give vou no notice 
as to the precise year that they will 
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come up from the seed; a few come 
up the first. year; some the second; 

and some the third; and some even. 
the fourth. I have, by dint of per- 
severance, got a pretty good parcel 
of these, about: four or five inches 
high, while I have a tulip-tree plank, 
fourteen feet ong, and between three 
and four feet wide in every part of’ it, 
which is to serve as a dining-table 
for all my men and maids, and which 
will very well accommodate half-a. 
dozen more. This tree will grow as 
well in England as in America; as 

freely and as straight; and L have 
seen them many times a hundred 
feet high as straight as a gun-stich, 

The crvoked things that we see in 

England are raised from layers; and 

let it always be remembered, that a 

layer is a branch vf a tree, and can 

never become any thing but a limb of 

a tree; and a limb, as all the world 

kuows, is not a trunk. 


No. 8. Cepar, Rev. (Juniperis 
Virginiana.) 5s. for 100, 


These, from which come the wood 
to make the pencils with, and which 
wood is as durable as the locust, are 
as dificult little gentlemen as a man 
would wish to have todo with. God 
knows how many kegs of the seeds 
[ have sown, but at last I have got @ 
good lotof them, ‘They are like, in 
point of size, a seedling fir tree of the 
spruce kind; and [ dare say great 
care must be taken in the transplant- 
ing of them; but they are hardy, 
after they have taken root, and even 
more hardy than the Scoteh fir, while 
their wood is so preciously valuable, 
The word, Virgintana, inserted in the 
Botanical name, would induce the 
reader to believe, that they are ana- 
tive of only the warmer parts of Ame- 
rica. The fact is this, that, when 
American trees and shrubs were ‘first 
introduced into England, Virginia, 
which took its name from that«most 
chaste creature * good old Betsey,” 
who used to hang her loving subjects 
if they refused to be evidence against 
themselves, before her high Court 
of Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and 
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who used to make their bodies; some- 
times longer and sometimes shorter 
by the rack; ‘Virginia was, fora long 
time, the only part of North Ame- 
rica, which was at all familiar-with 
Enclishmen, who, indeed, for some 
time, called the whole country Vir- 
cinia. Hence, the botanists clapped 
the various Latin declinations of the 
name Virginia, to the end of all the 
plarits brought from any part of that 
country; but the Red Cedar is as 
much a native of New Jersey, the 
state of New York, all the states to 
the North of it, as far as New Hamp- 
shire, and covers the barren parts of 
Long Island, as thickly as ever it co- 
vered any of the parts of Virginia. 
These trees grow upon the very poor- 
est of soil on Long Island, and there 
the seeds, from which I rajsed these 
trees, were gathered, The young trees 
come up from the seeds dropping 
lipon the ground. The wood is well 
known from its red heart and famous 
durability; and it is curious enough 
to be worth observation, that, in the 
long continuance of snow during the 
Winter, it is the general practice to 
chop off loads of the boughs, which 
are then in their deepest green, to 
bring them in as food for sheep. I 
kept more than a hundred sheep 
during the winter, principally upon 
cedar boughs, and the leaves of the 
Indian corn; and kept them very well 
too; and I never hada sheep die all 
the time I was in Long Island. Now, 
I do not recommend any body to pur- 
chase these little things ; and I have 
no experience to guide me as to the 
facility and difficulty of making them 
take root when they are transplart- 
el; but I have no doubt of being 
enabled to transplant them with suc- 
cess; and if I donot sell them, I shall 
transplant them all in the spring. If, 
however, | keep them another year, 
the price must be double at least, 


No. 10. Cypress Decipvovs. 
(Cupressus disticha.) 10s. for 
100, 


This, next to the Occidental 
Plane, and the White Pine, is the 





seen ; and certainly it is one of the 
most beautiful. The leaves are 
somewhat like those of an ever- 
green cypress, but the branches ¢o 
out horizontally, like those of a 
Spruce Fir; and when the branches 
are loaded with leaves, they hang 
down from the point. When green, 
the tree is singularly beautiful, but 
still more’ so, when it begins: to 
change from a green toa reddish 
hue. There is one at Barn Elm, 
which is about fifty or sixty feet 
high, straight as a line, and the 
leaves of which are still hanging on, 
as indeed they are upon these hittle 


plants of mine. | They are very easy 


to transplant; and if-a clump were 


jto be made of them without any 


other trees amongst them, many of 
my plants might go into plantations 
immediately. They should not be 
shaded by other trees; but if they 
were to stand in arich nursery for 
one year, and were properly taken 
care of, they might take their chance 
in any plantations. I do not know 
the price of these things in the nure 
series, but if any one can get them 
there for as many shillings as I ask 
pence, he may, I suppose, think 
them cheap. 


No. 12. Honry Locusr. (Gledit- 
sia triacanthos.) 4s. for 100. 


In my former list, published on 
the tenth of November, I put these 
at six shillings a hundred; but I 
wish to make them cheap enough 
to be planted for hedges, for which 
they must be the very best trees 
that ever grew. About six hundred 
of them, in two rows, at a foot apart, 
the plants eighteen inches apart in 
the row, and a plant in one row 
coming opposite the interval in the 
other row, the plants well cultivated 
and kept clean for two years, and 
all cut down nearly to the ground 


the second year after planting,~ 


would, at. the encLof the fourth year, 
make a fence that no animal, either 
upon two legs or upon four, would 


ever dare to face. A rat might creep’ 
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under at the bottom, and possibly 
arabbit, by removing the earth a 
little, but nothing can face the 
thorns of this tree, with which the 
branches are so thickly beset; and 
which, the principal thorns of’ the 
three (for they come in threes) being 
an inch and a half long, are, without 
any exaggeration, as sharp, and much 
strongerthan aneedle. It is impos- 
sible for art to form any thing more 
acute than the point; and no ordi- 
nary man could ever break the ripen- 
ed thorus with his fingers. The thorns 
are frequently made use of in Ame- 
rica in the mending of harness, or in 
such like ways. Besides this, the 
fast growth of the tree and the 
great beauty of its foliage, which is 
precisely like that of the Mimosa or 
Sensitive Plant, only upon a larger 
scale. The tree grows to about forty 
or fifty feet high, Its wood is of a 
deep yellow, very close texture, must 
be valuable for any cabinet-work ; 
but Michaux, though he says it is 
good and durable, says it is inferior 
In point of durability to the Locust 
or Pseudd Acasia. 


No. 17. Wurre Bescu. (Fagus 
Sylvestris) ; 

No. 18. Rev Berecn. (Fagus 
Ferruginea.) Each 4s. tor 
100. 


These seedlings ought to go into a 
nursery for a year. They are little 
things, but a little higher than ours 
meee are the first year, owing, 
1owever, perhaps, to the excellence 
of the ground in which they have 
been sown, and to the very great care 
which has been taken of them, in 
common with the rest of my plants. 
They have no other peculiar merit 
that I know of, in England, than 
that they differ from each other in 
appearance as trees, and that both 
differ somewhat from our Beech. 


No. 19. Brack Watnur. (Jug- 
lans nigra.) 3s. for 100, 


In my former list, I have put four 
shillings against these; but, as we 


are now to have gold in earnest; as 
“ worthless rags” are soon to disap- 
pear, I shall be content with three 
shillings, particularly as these things 
are raised with great facility, as rough 
cultivation suffices for them, and as 
they are attended with comparatively 
litle trouble, from the beginning to 
the end. They may all go into 
plantations at once, the main root 
shortened to five inches in length, 
and the fibres tipped with a sharp 
knife. The size of this tree is im- 
mense; but it is greatly given to 
hranching out at a little distance 
from the ground, I had last year a 
plate, representing the trunk of one 
of these trees, that grew in the State 
of New York, twenty-six feet in cir- 
cumference at the base, and very 
little smaller at twenty feet from the 
ground. The wood is blacker than 
mahogany, but not so bright. It is 
a solid durable timber; and is used, 
Micuavux tells us, aS KNEES in the 
building of ships, the timber being 
fully as strong as ordinary oak; and 
the numerous limbs of the tree ren- 
der them peculiarly apt for the fure 
nishing of these knees. 


No..20. Hickory. (Juglans to- 
mentosa.) 4s. for 100. 


This tree is of very slow growth 
for the first two or three years. If 
they are to be planted amongst other 
trees, they must have a year in @ 
good nursery, else they will be over- 
shaded and kept down. When once 
they begin to start off, they get on 
apace, and make a very beautiful tree 
of tne height and size of an ordi- 
nary beech. The wood is made use 
of tor all purposes where toughness 
is required, and pliability at the same 
time, in which last respect it sur 
passes even the White Oak. They 
are more difficult to raise from the 
| seed than the Black Walnut, and the 
nuts are not so easily obtained. 


No. 21. Persimon. (Diospiros 
Virginiana.) 4s. for 100. 


‘Here is another Virginiana! Though 
the tree grows here and there in all 
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parts of the country, during the 
stretch from north to south. Itdoes 
not attain a greater height than 
forty or fifty feet in general, bears a 
sort of plumb, a little smaller thaa 
the green gage plumb, and of a red- 
dish colour. Muicnavux calls it the 
American Lancewood. And he says, 
that in the southern States, where 
the rest of the woods have been cut 
down, the Persimons have always | 
been preserved. He praises even the 
fruit. At any rate, it is a very beau- 
tiful tree, and with proper pruning, | 
would grow up in a handsome shape, | 
aud sufficiently quickly. He says, | 
that it is used by turners for large | 
















mense quantities, from a height of 
sixty or seventy feet, The tree, like 
the Hickory, though not so much. so, 
goes on but slowly for a year or two; 
but, ther mounts at a great rate pro- 
vided only it be not put under the 
shade of other trees. The trees should 
stand pretty close together, in one 
and the same plantation, exclusive of 
all other trees. These that I have 
ought to go into the nursery for one 
year: they are very easily moved; 
very seldom fail ; and will, like other 


‘trees, move better the second time 


than the first. I put these at 4s, a 
hundred the other day; but, foresee- 
ing that Lorv Govericu will never 


screws, and that the negroes employ | again dispense “ worthless rags ” 
it for wedges, in splitting the trunks | from the portals of an ancient but con- 


of trees; and he particularly observes, 
that itis better than any other wood | 
in America, as shafts for chaises and | 
poles for coaches. 


No. 22. Witp Brack CHuerry. 
(Cerasus Nigra, Virginiana.) 
3s. for 100. 


Another Virginiana, which shows, 
by the bye, what a folly it is for men 
to give names to things, before they 
really know any thing about the 
matter. Long Island, and parts much 
more to the north, are well set with 
these trees. I had one, which was 
more than 90 fect high, standing at 
the side of my house in Long Island. 
I saw one more than one hundred 
feet high, which had a hole in its 
trunk, where a limb had been blown 
off, cut down by a farmer, for no 
other purpose than that of getting 
at the honey of a swarm of wild bees, 
that had made their combs in its 
trunk, and which had collected to- 
gether for him there, a couple of 
flour barrels full of wax and honey. 
The Americans are a very gentle and 
compassionate people ; but they have 
no mercy on either trees or bees. 
The wood of this cherry is red; or 
at least of a pale red. It is beautiful’ 
in the making of furniture of all 
sorts; it is very beautiful in its fo- 
liage, and still more so in its flower, 
which hangs down sometimes jn Im- 


stitutional monarchy, 1 am induced 
now to sell them at three shillings a 
hundred, though the devils do lie 
two years in the ground, and though 
they have for two years past played 
me the trick of not coming up at all, 


No. 30. Cartatpa. (Bignonia 
Catalpa.) 4s. for 109. 


I should suppose that while I offer 
these plants for less than a halfpenny 
apiece, though these, which | now 
happen to have, have been once re- 
moved, nO nurseryinan can or ought 
to sell them under a shilling apiece, 
if for so little ; my object is to make 
the thing general; and to make it 
general, it must be sold at a cheap 
price. The tree thrives in the coldest 
parts of the United States ; it gets to 
a considerable size ; its wood 1s yel- 
low, and is, I believe, as durable as 
that of the Locust, but it does not 
grow so fast, and does not attain 
to any thing near the size of the 
Locust, though it sometimes rises 
to the height of forty feet or 
more, It is valuable, where Locusts 
are to be had as an ornamental 
tree: the leaf, which is very large, 
and of a fine pale green, keeps its 
freshness all the summer long, and its 
flowers are much more beautiful than 
those of the horse chesuut, and hang 
from the branches in the most ele- 








gant manner, From a want of a 
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knowledge of the nature of the tree 
in its natural size, it has generally 
been planted in England as a mere 
shrub, and of course has pined under 
the shade of loftier trees, or has been 
kept cut down to prevent its rising 
above Laurels, Lilacs and Guelder 
Roses, and, of course, has very sel- 
dom come into bloom; but where- 
ever it has had a fair chance, it has 
grown and blown as well here as in 
America, There is one at llampton 
Court, which was full of bloom this 
year. I have seen but ove other this 
summer, which was also full of bloom, 
and that stands in the parish of Ful- 
ham, near a genteel house, a little 
further on from Walham Green to 
lrulham, than the end of the road 
turning down to Parson’s Green. 


No. 14. Wurre Brren. (Betula 
populifolia.) 4s. for 100. 

[ had, before, given a statement of 
my situation, with regard to this tree. 
I thought, that add the plants were 
too small for sale; but in taking 
them up for the purpose of trans- 
planting, | found that there were a 
few that would do very well. The 
root is ten times as big as the plant: 
it should be cut off with a sharp knife, 
so as to leave it about three or four 
inches long, put into a litle nursery, 
the side shoots pruned off during the 
summer, and in the fall, each will be 
a little tree, from two to three feet 
high. All thatis so well known about 
the hardiness of our own Birch, ep- 
plies to all the birches of America, 
which, as Miter observes in his 
famous book, besides being far more 
beautiful tnan ours in colour as well 
as in form, grow toa much greater 


size, form an erect tree like a beech, | 
and, as MitLer says, grow faster | 
and are more tough for heops and! ; 


such like purposes, while the trunk 
is very far trom being despicable, 
when used as tinber. One of the 
great qualities of the Birch is, that 
it is, I believe, the very earliest of 
all deciduous trees in putting forth 
its leaves in the spring, and it pre- 
serves those leaves till very late in 
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the fall. For many years, I ob- 
served (so true is nature) that the 
pheasants never began to crow till 
we could see the Birch leaves from 
the distance of a quarter of a mile, 
The Birch will grow in any land; 
on a sand bank, in a swamp, in 
clay, and in gravel; and, as far as 
[ have observed, every where 
equally fast. 


No. 117. Warer Locust. (Gle- 
ditsia monosperma.) 5s, for 
100. ;' 

There is a mistake about the price 
of these in the last list. I have very 
few of them; they are a variety of 
the Locust, but with a smaller 
Hower, aid a shorter seed pod. 





No. 25. Sassarras. (Laurus Sas- 
safras.) 1s, each, 


Notwithstanding we are sure to 
have gold, I cannot bring myself to 
lower the price of these; for, f am 
very sure, that all that I have, would 
not, at a price of a shilling apiece, 
repay me for my outgoings, in my 
endeavours to introduce this tree 
into common cultivation in Eng- 
land. 1 have said enough about 
this tree before, and do not like to 
repeat it here; but I must say that 
it would be a greater acquisition to 
the country, than almost any other 
tree, except the Locust, the Black 
Walnut, the White Oak, the Ashes 
and the Elms. 


No. 2. Wuire Oak. 
Alba.) 4s. for 100. 


The qualities of this tree have 
been so often mentioned by me, that 
I need say nothing about them here. 
These seedlings are the tallest I ever 
saw, and I am sorry to say I have 
but very few of them, They have, 
in general, made a second shoot, 
three or four inches long. Few as 
they are in number, I will not raise 
the price; but when they are gone, » 
I cannot make more of them. 


No. 84. Live Oak. (Quereus Vi- 
rens.) 10s. for 100. 


(Quercus 








This is what we call the Evergreen*’ 
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Oak, and what the Americans call 
the Live Oak, because it is green or 
olive when other oaks have no leaves, 
and look as if they were dead.’ Ac- 
cording to Mrcuavux’s acconnt, and 
according to my own observation, 
the tree grows just as well here, and 
attains as great a size, as it does in 
America, where, as he justly ob- 
serves, it very much resembles in 
shape a good large, short-trunked 
apple tree, sending forth limb upon 
limb in every direction, each limb 
rivalling the trunk in point of size. 
This shape of its timber renders it 
peculiarly fit for knees in ship build- 
ing ; and, as to durability, it is abso-‘ 
lutely inyperishable. I have a piece 
of Live Oak now, which my corre- 
spondent assures me has beeh stand- 
ing out of doors, or rather lying upon 
the ground in a ship-yard in New 
York, for more than 50 years. Hencé 
it is, that all American ships, that 
are advertized for SALE, are posi- 
lively asserted to be built of Live 
Oak and Cedar, two sorts of trees, 
which, if the very Jast of them were 
cut down in the country, would not 
make the tenth part of the ships, 
which have been asserted to consist 
of them; besides whieh, the Live 
Oak is as heavy as Lignum Vite, if 
not heavier ; a species of lying, how- 
ever, which we cannot regard as asin 
of avery deep die, when we recollect, 
that the cheese which comes from 
Stilton would, very likely, in one 
year, if it could be turned into brick 
or stone, build the houses of a parish 
more populous than Stilton. ‘That 
this very hardy and beautiful ever- 
green, which, if the trees he planted 
pretty closely and pruned up alittle, 
will attain the height of forty or fifty 
feet, is as hardy as an English Oak, 
and will grow as well in this climate, 
any body may be satisfied, who will 
go and look at the’ Live Oaks in Kew 
Gardens, or at Good Wood, in Sussex. 
Why not mike a plantation of them, 
and of them only? What a beautiful 
thing on the side ofa hill; and they 
will grow on any soil; and Michaux 
Says, that the more they getjof the 


sea breeze the better; :from which 
breeze, it is well known, our oaks. 
flinch in: the most conspicuous man- 
ner. My plants are seedlings, and 


ought to go into a nursery for a year, . ' 


but not more. I have but very few 
comparatively, with the acorns. I 
sowed; and at the above price [. 
shall hardly make both ends meet, 


SHRUBS. 


No. 40. Pricxry Asn. (Fraxi- 
nus Ornus Americana.) 4d. 
each. 


I know nothing of this shrub, ex- 
cept from the description I have had 
of it. Its leaves are just like those 
of an English ash. It rises with a 
long slender stem, with hardly any 
branches, and has, it seems, flowers 
at the end of the shoots. Its stem is 
prickly, like that of the dog-rose. It 
is a plaguing thing enough, and has 
laid very sulkily three years in the 
ground, but has grown prety freely 
this summer, and is tovall appearance 
a fast-growing thing, 


No. 45. Nerriewoon. (Celiis 
Occidentalis.) 4d. each. 
This is a very rare shrub in the 
country from which it comes; it is 
of the tallest order, and grows very 
fast. The Canadian French call it 
bois inconnu or unknown wood. 


No. 47. Srarr-rree. (Celastrus 
Scandens.) 4d. each. 


I do not know any thing about it. 


No. 48. Cuermra ALNIFOLIA, 


4d. each. 

No. 49. Jupas-rres. (Cercis.) 
4d. each. 

No. 50. Bienonra Rapicans. 
4d. each. 


This last is the American trum. 
pet-flower, that creeps up walls and 
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houses, that produces large and fine{ | This is a very fine shrub, it being 
blossoms, resembling somewhat the} already a foot high. Its seed lies in 
mouth of a trumpet, and thatis more} the ground two years; but then 
ornamental than almost any thing| comes up very well. 

that covers walls or sides of houses 
it wants no nails or shreds, but sends | No. 89. Sour Tureno. (Nyssa 


its claws into the bricks or stones capttata.) 4d. each. 

and shifts for itself. 
No. 90. Larce Tursexo. (Nyssa 

No. 54. Haresia Terrarrera. grandidentata. ) 4d. each. 


4d. each. 
I know nothing about it. 


These are tall, beautiful decidu- 
ous shrubs, that attain a conside- 
: ‘ —_— rable height, and that grow very 
No. 57. Iron Woop. (Carpinus| fast. They did not come up till last 

Ostrya.) 4d. each. spring, and are now ot a good height. 

By some mistake there were three- , 
pence put against this name in the No. o7. Brack Gum. (Nyssa 
place of fourpence. IL know not Sylvatica.) 4d. ‘each. 


whether the wood be worthy of this| 4 taller shrub, Micuaux says, 
appellation; but lam sure the seed | than either of the Tupelos. Some- 
is, tor it must have two years 1n the times it rises sixty or seventy feet, 
ground, and even then it comes Up) with a trunk twenty inches in dia- 
with great reluctance. meter; the leaves are five or six 
ae a oe ae inches long. He represents the wood 
nT See ; aoe ene ‘| as of great utility for coys and naves 
4d. each. of small dimensions, on account of 
I know nothing about this shrub, | its being so difficult to split, for which 
only that it is a fast grower, and that} reason, it is used by shipwrights for 
its seeds lie two years in the ground. | the caps of masts, and for blocks, 
: whenever it can be got, The quantity 
No. 61. Dog-woop. (Cornus | wanted for these uses in America is 
Florida.) 4d. each. so great, that the occidental plane is 
I have formerly said enough about | S°P¢tally resorted to for blocks, it 
this very early and beautiful shrub, being equally difficult to split; but, 
which would be in full bloom here, being lighter, it is not so good for 
in the month of Marchi. A mortally ship blocks as this Black Gui. I have 
troublesome fellow, coming up the oe wt an extremely a ord 
second year, justsoon enevgh fur our | Heman to bring out of the groun 


frosts to give it a nip. J thus lost! when it got in it. 


full five-sixths of mime this year. | .- 
Those that remain are very fine | No. 87. Rep Bay. (Laurus Caro- 


plants, and their leaves, as red as | liniensis.) 4d. each. 
blood, are yet hanging on them, | 





This is an evergreen, which the 
No. 66. Fox-crare. (Vitis Vul- Americans call Red Bay, on account 
of the colour of its seed. This laurel 

'Tises, Michaux says, to the height 
I have said enough of this before. | of sixty or seventy feet, with a trunk 
Well calculated to creep up and co- | sometimes twenty inches in diameter. 
ver over stunted old trees, in any|I have found them sufficiently diffi- 
soil, cult to raise, and my correspondent 
ss : found it still more difficult to get the 
No. 67. I YRUS ARBUTIFOLIA- | seed. The plants are very fine, ale 
4d. each. though not large, as indeed seedlings 


pina.) 4d. each. 
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cannot very well be. I never saw any 
one of them in England. 


No. 71. Autruea Faurtex. 4s. for 
100. 


That is to say, as my readers 
know very well, less than a halfpenny 
apiece for a shrub, the leaves of 
which have not, even to this day, 
dropped off, or have but just dropped 
off, and which I saw in full bloom, 
within this month, at Mr. Mat- 
comb’s nursery at Kensington. The 
beauty of the shrub may be easily 
guessed by his having selected a 
patch of it to plant just by the side 
of the Turnpike road, to attract the 
attention of the lovers of shrubs. | 
llis appeared to me, to be about 
four years old, and as a nurseryman, 
he ought to sell every one of them 
for as much money as I sell a hun- 
dred of mine; but my object is, to 
make the cultivation of them gene- 
ral, in England; and I am enabled 
to sell at the price [ do, from the 
facilities I have of obtaining the 
seed, and with regard to other cir- 
cumstances connected with the 
rearing of the plants, I would re- 
commend to purchasers to put my 
seedlings into a nursery for a year, 
and then plant them out. Inclumps 
of low shrubs this surpasses almost 
any thing I know of. I[t removes 
well, it grows fast, and is, in every 
respect, a most beautiful shrub. 
The money for them is really not 
worth naming; but still the great 
numbers make them amount to 
some thing. 


APPLE TREES. 
No. 1. Newtown Pippin. 
No. 2. Rhode Island Greening. 


No. 3. Fall Pippin. 


If I had now to make a fruit gar- 
garden, I would have only these 
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three Apples; and added to them, the 
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Long Island Codling and Conklin’s 
Pie-Apple, at the most.—No. 3 is 
every thing that can be wanted for 
cooking, as well as eating, from 
September till December; No. -2, 
from November to mid-January ; and 
No. 1, from that time to the end of 


-|May. ‘This is the real good fruit; 


and, indeed, most people, even in 
England, know the fact very well.— 
But people like a variety, and here 
they have it.—In these 44 sorts of 
eating Apples there is one, or there 
are more, good for eating, from mid- 
July to mid-May ; and they are of all 
the colours and sizes that apples 
ever assume. | 


No. 4. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


Spitzenberg Pippin. 
5. Golding. 
6. Domina. 

7. Matchless. 

8. Vandevere. 

9. Belle Flower. 
. 10. 
. Doctor Apple. 
. 12, 
. 13. 
. 14. 


Congress Apple. 


Pennock. 

Pound Sweeting. 
Mammoth. 

. 15. Long Island Codling. 


. 16. New Jersey Seek -no- 
farther. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


17. Midsummer Apple. 

18. New Large Pearmain. 
19. Beer's Fancy. 

20. Hendrickson’s Great Pip- 


pin. 
No. 21. Newark King, = 


No. 22. Magnum Bonum, 





= 








- 
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No. 23. 
No. 24. 
No. 25. 
No. 26. 


No. 27. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No, 33. 
No. 
No. 
No. 36. 
No. 
No, 38. 
No. 
No. 40. 
No. 41. 


No. 42. 


No. 423 
No. 


44, 





CaTALOGUE OF 


Sweet Russet. 
Michael Henry. 
Eusopus. 
Pries‘ley. 


Newark Pippin. 


. Virginian Crabb. 
. Woodward’s Seedling. 


. Corlies Apple. 


Winter Green. 


. Conklin’s Pie Apple. 


Long Island Russett. 
Boug Apple. 
Tonichon. 


Will Albert. 


. Shivener’s Red. 


Black Apple. 
Redling. 

Orange Apple. 
Cumberland Spice. 
Tewkesbury Blush. 
Wine Apple. 

Lapy Apple. 


CIDER APPLES. 


No. 45. 
No. 46. 
No, 47. 
No. 


48. 
. 49, 


Harrison’s Apple. 
Barrack Apple. 
Campfield. 


Red Stripe. 


Tender Sweeting. 
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No. 50, Long Island Seedling. 
No. 51. Daniel’s Apple. 
No. 52. Brown’s Apple. 
No. 53. Aunt’s Apple. 
No. 54. Father Abraham. 
No. 55. Wine Sap. 
No. 56. Graniwinkle. 
No. 57. Poveshon. 
Some of the Apple Trees were 
grafted in 1626, and removed last 


spring ; but they are all equally fine, 
and all at the same price; namely, 


‘two shillings a piece, whether the 
| purchaser take one or one hundred. 


[ do not pretend that the American 
apples, that every sort of them, is 
superior to every sort in England of 
parallel time of maturity and of pa- 
rallel duration; but, this I know, 
that, generally speaking, the apples 
of that country are a vast deal better 
than those of this; and that, at any 
rate, these are so many new apples 
introduced into England. 


ASPARAGUS PLANTS. 


Tur price is, as it was last year, 
2s. Gd. a hundred. 


Experience has taught me, that 
there is a general error prevailing as 
to the cultivation of this almost only 
garden-vegetable that I ever eat, or 
think worth eating. There is such” 
afuss about making Asparagus beds, 
and about managing them, that very 
few people, comparatively, have the 
plant at all; and gardeners (and they 
are in the right of it) would make 
one believe, that they are not to be 
gotten, except by a sort of conjura- 
tion. The fact is, that the plant is 
as hardy as any weed that ever grew. 
It will grow in any soil, and may be 
treated without any sort of cere- 
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mony. The roots go deep; there- 
fore, the deeper theround ts trench- 
ed and the better it is, the better the 
plants will grow. If you want the 
Asparagus with long white shanks, 
with a little tip of red at the top, you 
must lay a good deal of earth upon the 
crowns, for the shoots to come up 
through. But, the plant does not re- 
guire this; and itwantsnocovering over 
an the winter, nor any care of the kind. 
—The history of those that I shall 
sell this year will show the nature of 
the plant as to hardiness.—We dug 
up the seedlings last year, and put 
them upon mats, in order to count 
them and pick out the best. The 
refuse were Hung into a heap in the 
garden, like a heap of the roots of 
couch-grass.. There they lay from 
December till April, when, having 
occasion to remove them to the 
dunghill, in order to sow the plat 
on which they lay, I perceived 
that they were not only alive, 
but that their little buds were 
actually beginning to start! Oh, oh! 
said 1, no wonder that the Yankees 
have such plenty of Asparagus 
without covering and without beds : 
things do not want bed and blan- 
kets, if they can lie out of doors at 
this rate—The heap went to the 
dunghill: but, when we had done 
Sowing the tree-seeds (which occu- 
pied all the ground), we went to the 
dunghill, took a parcel of these as- 
paragus, and planted them in alleys, 
between some of the beds of tree- 
seeds. Here they had to stand walk- 
ing and trampling upon by the 8 
sons (not very ceremonious) who had 
to weed the beds many times during 
the summer, And yet, of thousands 
of these plants, thus treated, I do not 
believe that any died. Their stalks 
were, at last, very nearly as high as 
those of asparagus generally, when 
old; and, if they were .to remain 
where they are, | have no doubt of 
their producing asparagus of a tole- 
rable size, next spring. —This is quite 
enough to show, that we have been 


in great error as to the cultivation of 


this plant, The ground ought to be 
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well trenched,.and made rich} the 
rows a foot apart, and the plants 
about six inches apart in the row. 
Between every four rows, there should 
be an alley of two feet, to walk in, to 
cut the asparagus without treading - 
upon the crowns; and, if you want 
long white shanks, the earth should 
be thrown on the Tows out of these 
alleys. The ground should be.forked 
up in March, and be kept quite clean 
all summer; but, there needs. no co- 
vering, and no fuss.—If the soil be 
bad at bottom, clay or chalk or gra- 
vel, the plants will give out, when 
they reach it. Have some more 
ready to succeed them, then, in an- 
other spot; and when that wears 
out, take another.—A drill, a rod 
long, -will (if the seed be good) give 
plants enough for a new plantation : 
they may, the next year, be trans- 
planted in pretty close rows, and the 
next year they will be, as mine are 
now, fit for final planting out. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


I wave only two sorts, the 
K EEN’s SEEDLING, and the Havurt- 
Bots. They will be sold at halfa 
crown a hundred, like those of last 
year. Like the Asparagus, they 
may be planted at any time before 


May, if the weather be open. 


SEEDS. 
I nave some seeds, arrived from 
America this fall. Indeed they are 
now in the Thames, and I expect 
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them in a day ortwo. But, I ex- | every case it is requested that they 


- ———_;,_ss, - 4 
i 
% 


pect a great many more, and will | may be written in as plain a hand 
- therefore not make my catalogue | as convenient, and that the direc- 


till those arrive. When that takes | tions for sending the parcels be 





| | ~~ place, I will add the seeds to this | given as plainly and fully as pos- 
| _ catalogue, or publish another se- sible. Nothing will be charged 
oo. parately. | for package nor for carrying to the 
_coach office, wagon office or packet 


 N.B. Orders are requested to office, where the parcels will be 





_be sent directed to Mr. Cobbett, ‘regularly booked without any 
No. 183, Flee‘-street. They may charge to the person to whom they 
' | be given there in writing; but, in are directed. 
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